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THE THREE WITCHES OF LEICES- 
TER. 


The above cut, two centuries and a half 
ago, was solemnly given to the world, not 
as a fanciful curiosity, or monstrous bur- 
lesque on the graphic art, or a sportive 
satire on the delusions which then un- 
happily prevailed, but as true likenesses 
of Anne Baker, Joan Willimot, and Ellen 
Grene, the three Leicestershire witches. 

It was in 1619 that this representation 
of those who were supposed to be the con- 
fidential ministers of the prince of dark- 
ness was published by G. Eld for J. Barnes, 
“ dwelling in the long walke, neere Christ 
Church.” It is worthy of note not only 
for the style of the engraving but for the” 
idea it gives of the sort of beings it was 
then amp the devil was pleased to fa- 
vour with his special attentions. The wo- 
man with the cat by her stick, is Anne 
Baker, Joan Willimot appears on crutches, 
and the third is Ellen Grene. They are all 
attended by their familiars, or evil spirits. 
The dog, the cat, the owl, and the rat seem 
to have been put in requisition; but the 
small black animal, which might be taken 
for the last, is perhaps intended for the 
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moldiwarp, then supposed to be a potent in- 
strument of witchcraft, where infernal 
ncy was in operation. 

The pamphlet in -which it appeared was 
entitled “ The Wonderful Discoverie of the 
Witchcratt of Joan Flowes” and other par- 
ties, together with the confessions of Ba- 
ker, Willimot, and Grene. 

In these pages the cruel and absurd pro- 
ceeding against unhappy people who have 
been called witches, have been so often dis- 
played, that a repetition now may be 
spared. The pamphlet which has been 
named, and which, reprinted, word for 
word, mer be had of Mr. Smith, Compton- 
street, Soho, is valuable as an authentic re- 
cord of what, at that period, was sanctioned 
by the legal authorities of England. The 
solemn reasoning in favour of putting 
wiches to death, is so rich in absurdity, that 
we cannot refrain from quoting it for the 
amusement of our readers. From that it 
will be seen that the horrible offence said 
to be committed against the peace of man 
and the majesty of heaven was effected by 
the devil, but as the instrument of the Most 
High, and to work some wise pu y 
through means too awful to be ccntem- 
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plated. The reader is told to turn to these 
conclusions :— 

“First that God is the supreme Com- 
mander of all things, and permitteth wou- 
derfull actions in the world, for the tryall 
of the Godly, the punishment of the wicked, 
and his own glory: of which man shall 
never attaine to know the reason or occa- 
sion. Secondly, that the diuell is the meere 
seruant and agent of God, tv prosecute 
whatsoeur hee shall command rather than 
— leaue vnto; limitting him yet thus 

rre in his onne nature, that he can go no 
further then the bounds within which hee 
is hedged. Thirdly, that this God hath all 
the punishments, ad correctionem, that is to 
say chasticements of the Godly, and ad 
ruinum, Videlicet, Iudgments against the 
wicked, wherein yet man must disclaime 
any knowledge, and forsake preiudicate 
opinions. For the very iust shall be tried 
like gold, and no man exempted from casti- 
gation whom God doth loue. Fourthly, 
that this Diuell, though he bee God’s in- 
strument, yet worketh altogether by de- 
ceit: for as he was alyer from the begin- 
ning; so let no man trust him, because he 
aymeth at the confusion of all mankinde. 
Fifthly, that the wicked (howeuer they may 
thriue and prosper for a time) yet in the 
end are sure to bee payed home, either with 
punishment in this life or the life to come, 
or both, as a finall reward of monstrous 
impiety. Sixthly, that man in his frailty 
must not presume of prosperity, but pre- 
pare a kinde of stooping vnder the hand 
of God, when it pleaseth him to strike 
or punish us. Seauenthly, that there zs no 
murmuring or repining against God, but 
quietly -o tolerate his inflictings, whenso- 
euer they chance, of which this worthy 
earle is amemorable example of all men and 
ages. Eighthly, that thepunishments of the 
wicked are so many warnings to all irregu- 
lar sinners to amend their liues, and auoid 
the iudgement to come, by penitency and 
newness of life. Ninthly, that though man 
could bee content to passe ouer blasphe- 
mies, and offences against the Statues of 
princes, yet God will ouertake them in their 
enue walks, and pull them backe by the 
sleeue into a slaughter-house, as here you 
know the euidences against these people 
tooke life and power from their onne con- 
fessions, Tenthly, and last of all, that 
priuate opinion, cannot preuaile against 
asa 29 censures: for here you see the 

arned and religious Iudges cryed out with 
our Sauour, Exore tuo. Therefore though 
it were so, that neither witch nor deuell 
could doe these things, yet let not a witch 
liue, saith God, and let them dye (saith the 
law of England) that haue conuersation with 

irits and presume to blaspheme the name of 
God with spell and incantation. O then 
you sonnes of men, take warning by these 
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examples, and eyther diuert your steps 
from the broad way of destruction, aud ir- 
recouerable gulph of damnation, or with 
Josuahs counsell to Achan, blesse God for 
the discouery of wickednesse, and take thy 
death patiently, as the preuention of thy 
future iudgement, and sauing innocents 
from punishment, who otherwise may be 
suspected without cause. 


Vtinam tam facile vera inuenire possem, quam falsa 
conuincere.” 


SAILOR’S WIVES. 
BY DR. EDWARDS. 


The strength and devotedness of wo- 
man’s love has not only been the theme of 
poets, painters, and philosophers, from 
time immemorial, but it has also the sanc- 
tion of scripture. Few, if any, dare dis- 
pute the great fact, which has been alike 
proved and owned in every country, that 
the tide of natural affection, parental and 
conjugal, rises higher in the bosom of wo- 
man than in thatof man. Her empire, her 
treasure, and her stake, lie all comprised 
in the home of the heart; and, if ship- 
wrecked here, unlike the other sex, she 
can never regain the shore of peace, but 
inevitably continues the sport of the angry 
winds and waves of the tempestuous ocean, 
until at last, overpowered by the merciless 
billows, sinks with her lost hopes of hap- 
piness to rise no more. It has been justly 
observed by a well-known French writer, 
that “man has a cell more in his brain 
than woman, and that woman has a fibre 
more in her heart than man.” The num- 
ber of amiable, estimable, and lovely girls 
who have been the martyrs ot love’s devo- 
tion, no tongue caa tell; nor can fancy enu- 
merate the innumerable ways in which 
woman has sacrificed herself in the pur- 
suance of her arduous duty, and the dis- 
play of the celestial throbbings of her an- 
gelic love. 

But every general rule has its excep- 
tions; and, without contradicting our pre- 
vious statements, we may fairly aver that, 
in the present instance, they are numerous; 
alas! too numerous, for the true admirer of 
the sex, or the lover of mankind, The stron- 
ger, nobler, and more enduring affections of 
which the human soul is susceptible, are 
often seen in the husband in full and 
perfection, contrasted with poverty and 
coldness in his consort. A modern autho- 
ress, regarded by many as an oracle, une- 
quivocally asserts that a far greater pro- 
portion of women marry from mere conve- 
nience than the other sex; that it is fear- 
ful to think how many sacrifice principle 
and happiness in the choice they make, or 
rather, we should say, the partner forced 














upon them for life. Farewell to virtue 
where there is not real affection and solid 
esteem—or rather virtue could have never 
previously knuwn birth and being, and 
welcome cold and chilling selfishness, the 
root and stamina of all vices, where such 
marriages are‘sanctioned by the judgment, 
and unrebuked by the heart. e must, 
however, be careful to guard against per- 
sonalities, often as wicked and presump- 
tuous as they are false. It is difficult to 
decide which of the two is the more odious 
and SS oe who prostitutes him- 
self tor life, lowering himself below the 
lower creation, or the vile slanderous 
wretch, who, judging, as most do, of others 
by themselves, and impiously assuming the 
prerogatives of omniscience, thus accuses 
and condemns the innocent and noble- 
hearted. 

Convenience matches, of which there is a 
great variety, are about as thoroughly sel- 
fish as those that are directly mercenary. 
And here, no class, perhaps, not even the 
one we are about to consider, can claim 
exemption. Women, in general, seem to 
have a natural aversion to old maidism, 
besides the stigma annexed to it, and are 
often willing to make any sacrifices, or ha- 
zard any risks, to escape the reproach and 
the supposed infelicity of the single state. 
Hence they are reluctant to allow a good 
chance, a respectable offer to escape, lest, 
once gone, it might never be able to be re- 
called, and the like never again recur. But 
with these exceptions there is scarcely no 
class who give such unquestionable proof 
of devotion as seamen’s wives. Debarred 
fur many months in the year of the society 
of her husband, the wife builds her hopeson 
those sunshine favours of good fortune, 
which, like angels’ visits, “are few and far 
between.” She marries with the sure 
prospect of this untoward fate, which, 
compared with that of others, seems 
a sort of mockery of matrimonial union, 
savouring more of that single state 
of lonely wretchedness, from which as 
before observed, woman seems so soli- 
citous to escape. It may be said, that 
there are others who participate with the 
sailor’s wife—such as the wife of the com- 
mercial traveller; and that she has hope to 
buoy up the dreary present, which will 
give additional spirit and vigour to her 
gladness, when her gloom shall be con- 
verted into cheerfulness at her husband’s 
return, But is not this hope counterba- 
lanced by the fearful anxieties, the throb- 
bing perturbations to which she is conti- 
nually a prey, every time the wind sighs 
and the ocean roars; and does she not 
know that even though there might be a 
beautiful calm at home that it might be but 
the contrast of the terrific elements on yon- 
der shore. Her sensitive mind, her quick 
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perception, may imagine a thousand dan- 
gers, any (ne of which might rob her heart 
of its greatest treasure, and consign her to 
the grief and dismay of unprotected and 

rhaps unbefriended widowhood. But 
bas she not resources in friends? Is there 
none who can sympathise in her anxiety, 
and promote that vivacity which her si- 
tuation seems so calculated to brook. Alas! 
such are rarely to be found ! The lynx-eyed 
gaze of an unfeeling world will rather re- 
mind her of her loneliness than assist to 
cheer its desolation; they will rather re- 
gard it as her own fault and weakness, than 
admire the enengy and devotion of conju- 
gal attachment. She seems thus to com- 
bine all the disadvantages of the single 
state with all the annoyance and troubles 
of the married, without its alleviations and 
joys. Under such circumstances, is it a 
wonder if she pines with the prisoner or 
orphan; if the bloom forsakes her once 
rosy cheek, and her step is characterised 
by a fitful restlessness, indicating subdued 
mental energy, physical nervousness, and 
broken spirits? “I would not marry a 
sailor,” says a lady, “if every rope of his 
ship were strung with pearls.” “Nor I,” 
says her companion, “ if he brought me all 
the diamonds the world ever produced.” 
“Qh! to think of pirates, sharks, and ship- 
wreck,” says a third, “were enough to de- 
ter any one; they should have hearts of 
marble, lungs of steel, and bodies of granite, 
who wale ever think of such unions.” 
But oh, woman! though thus belied by thy 
own sisters, such is the depth and purity of 
thy fondness, that when the warm and 
generous heart of the son of ocean, that 
braved a thousand storms and a thousand 
battles, meekly, though not abjectly, sur- 
renders at the summons of thy bright eye 
and beaming smile, thou canst in return 
sacrifice thy whole life to thy affections. 
You would rather have a warm devoted 
heart, though thousands of miles removed— 
though its very devotion often makes thy 
own ache and tremble—than be burdened 
with the constant attendance and regards 
of one for whom you felt nothing but a cold 
respect. Distance cannot destroy the charm 
of memory, or reverse the rewards of love. 
It often seems airy, and as full of nothing- 
ness as vacuum itself. Love flies on pinions 
fleeter than the light, or the speed of an an- 
gel’scourse. And there is something in the 
adventures of her mate, in his continued 
adieux and greetings—his tears and his 
smiles; in the perils to which his life and 
her love are exposed, that serve to enhance 
the charm and vigour of their common 
attachment, like the root that gathers 
strength, and sinks deeper by every blast. 
When all runs fair and smooth, and to-day 
is as yesterday, and much more abundant, 
the tide of love often flows but slowly, and 
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its pulse beats feebly. The absence of lovers, 
like their quarrels, often proves “the re- 
newing of love.” The anxieties of love 
are sure to purify and brighten its flame. 
Thus, self-sacrifice here, as in other in- 
stances, brings its own reward, as selfish- 
ness does its own punishment. Anything 
with love is infinitely preferable to every- 
thing without it. 

But there is another source of suspense 
to which the seaman’s wife is exposed, and 
that respects her family. The sailor is no 
more than others exempt from life’s casual- 
ties, in which his consort must share; and 
sorrow is not always alleviated, it is some- 
times heightened, by synipathy. The sol- 
dier’s wife has here, as in other particulars, 
a decided superiority, inasmuch as he has 
a pension to secure her maintenance in case 
of accident, disease, or death. But she may 
be left on starvation’s point, compelled to 
eke out a scanty livelihood when most re- 
quiring, both for herself and family, the 
means of comfort. But this is only a tithe 
of the advantage which the soldier’s wife 
has over that of the sailor; she accompa- 
nies her husband, and can thus continue to 
reciprocate protection and love; she can 
watch his movements, and exert her power 
to prevent the first wandering of the heart. 
And, whenever we can employ active and 
prudent means to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of our fears, or to realise our hopes, 
it always contributes to allay the one, and 
Pennant? strengthen the other. 

But notwithstanding these and other ad- 
vantages which the soldier’s wife, and many 
others, have over the sailor’s, there is one 
glorious consideration on the opposite side 
that will make the scale as heavy as it must 
otherwise be light ; and this is what? it is 
everything! It is, that sailors generally 
make the best of husbands, as soldiers do 
the worst. Andisman’s loveand faithfulness 
here permitted to remain unrequited? No! 
There are instances on record of faithful 
adherence, of tried, persecuted, unflinching 
devotion, fortitude, sacrifice, and suffering, 
in this class that may scorn to competition 
the fabled exploits of Amazonians. Such 
have been recently discovered in Liverpool, 
who have disguised their sex in order to 
share the occupation, toil, and perils of 
the man they loved, for whom they were 
ready, according to their vow at the altar, 
to forsake all others, and cleave to him 
alone. 

Let the heartless daughters of fashion 
learn a lesson from these, the nobler, but 
often more attractive scenes and displays 
of conjugal virtue and nobleness, whilst 
the dreamy writers of romance drop their 

ns, and cease to exercise their too futile 
imaginations. And let the wife of the mer- 
chant or tradesman no longer complain of 
the occasional absence of her husband, or 
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his too eager and absorbed devotedness 
to business, in which he may perhaps con- 
sult and desire alone her profit, smile, and 
pleasure. If we wish to be happy, if we 
would cease to envy or complain, or frame 
unreasonable desires, we must often regard 
the numbers who are compelled to submit 
to a harder fate, enduring often, with less 
dissatisfaction, the greatest, than we do the 
least, of the unavoidable evils that attend 
human destiny. To love, and to be loved, 
is the sum and substance of all happiness, 
terrestial and celestial, without which, 
riches are but nutshells, honours dew-drops, 
and wisdom, and learning, and genins, 
sparkling icebergs, more pitiable than ig- 
norance and folly. It is a sight pleasant 
as it is pure, to find the sacrifices of love 
reciprocal; and such is the ease with the 
hard-faring sailor and his deserted and 
lonely wife. It 1s for her sake that he 
braves the elements, smiles on dangers from 
the poisonous clime, the treacherous rock, 
the desert sand, or the fierce tornado, or 
piracy, shipwreck, or plunder; his mind 
and heart being occupied alone with the last 
words and smiles of her who is to him the 
boundary line between Heaven and earth, 
combining the excellencies and happiness 
of both. And, though they may say, with 
Mrs. Hemans— 





** we’ve severed far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea.” 


They can also add, in the language of 
another— 


“ Aye! many a rock, upon whose whitened crest 
The daring eagle loves to build his nest ; 

And many a wave, where moonlight silvers shine, 
Mav lie between my bright green home and thine ; 
And many a lone, uncultivated moor, 

Or marshy tract, few steps have traversed o’er. 
And many a field,where fluwers are wildand sweet—- 
Yet think not—say not—that we cannot meet.” 


LINES 
SUGGESTED BY THE QUESTIOR, 
Why do men pursue wealth ? 


Not for thine own sake, Mammon! art thou loved 
Though hip bered crowd thy fane, 
And ceaseless tribute at thy footstool pay ; 
Though ever plodding pilgrims thither tend, 
And as they thread the toilsome, tortuous maze, 
Sigh, deeply sigh, to reach th’ unhallow’d porch, 
These prostrate, thy approving smile to win, 
And share the bounties of thy lavish hand. 
Yet, ’mid thy votive myriads, none hast thou 
Who cheerful, unaffected homage pay— 
All by constraint before thy shrine uppear! 
Though supple, yet dissembling are the knees 
That bend before thee! Heartless are the pray’1s 
That to thy throne ascend! All insincere. 

Why, then, doth fragrant incense ever burn, 
And grateful to thy nostrils circling rise? 
Oh! why do men, of every clime and tongue, 
Unwearied fan the lurid fiame, and bow 
In adoration to a hated god? : 
*Tis that thy minions, wealth-endowed, and girt. 
With wide-spread lands, outstretching human ken 
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Are by a weak and cringing world caress’d, 
Applauded, deemed the truly wise and great, 
Esteem’d—nay, reverenc'd as the best of exrth ; 
Whilst Virtue’s unassuming sons obscure, 
Unheeded live, and unlamented die! 

Hence spreads th’ infection foul—man learns to 


scorn 
What chief his fellows shun, and eager court 
What they desire; and thus th’ insensate throng 
Rush eager, ravening on the wild pursuit 
Of wealth, bless’d if they may the phantom grasp, 
Yet. oh! the sacrifice how great! The mind 
Debas’d and grov’ling, quits its native seat, 
And with the passions link’d becomes their prey! 

But it will not aye be so—Virtue shall rise— 
Come peaceful forth from her secluded bower— 
Shed o’er a darken’d world her radiant beams— 
And far as Vice prevails benignant reign ! 
Nor let us fear that distant is the hour— 
E-en now some cheering coruscations gleam, 
For Knowledge fair hath plum’d her silver wings, 
And speedin< o’er earth’s bleak, uncultur’d wastes, 
Is scatt’ring wide her precious, quick’ning seeds 
Of man’s regeneration, hopeful pledge ; 
Yea! Knowledge, like the sturdy pioneer, 
Who clears th’ untrodden way, to aid the march 
Of conquering ranks—prepares fair Virtue’s course 
To empire vast; or, like the snowdrop meek, 
That ere the winds have ceas’d to rage, 
Blooms on the woodman’s path—an earnest sure 
Of brighter hours to come—she ventures forth, 
While yet no genial zephyrs breathe around, 
No gladd’ning sunbeams smile. 
Dawn, blissful day! 

When Mammon’s temple shall be overthrowu, 
All nations glad conspire to charm the earth 
Of his delusions dire, and ev’ry voice 
Elate, triumphant hail the monster’s fall ! 
Then fretful, haggard man shall grope no more 
For dross, nor higgle for a worthy name ; 
But as on gold he gloats be held in scorn, 
Chas’d from the abodes of men to herd with brutes, 
Shall slink to death, nor tears bedew his grave! 
Then every breast imbued with noblest thoughts— 
He nought shall high esteem but priceless worth, 
Stand forth the “ image ” of his Maker—God, 
Nor blush, but proudly own himself—a man! 


Plymouth, Jan. 13th, 1845. J. W.N. Kays. 





BARBAROUS OUTRAGE AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


It had long been with foreigners the re- 
proach of England, that works of art could 
not with safety be exposed to public view. 
Tasteless folly was inclined to deface, by 
scribbling names, as on all the screens of 
all the cathdrals, or to break off a frag- 
ment to keep as a relic. This certainly 
was carried to a great pitch. The stone at 
Holloway, called Whittington’s, has been 
assailed and demolished, we believe, more 
than once, by some simpletons, in the be- 
lief that it was the identical block on which 
that eminent worthy, when flying from 
Cicely, the cook, heard Bow bells call him 
back to the scene of his future welfare, 
with— 

“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 


Such ridiculous misconduct caused many 
of the treasures of art to be, for a long pe- 
riod, a sealed book to the multitude. They 
were not allowed free access to them, lest 
the articles most prized for their beauty and 
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their antiquity should be endangered by 

the approach of common visitors. It was, 

however, at length believed that the march 
of education had corrected this evil pro- 

pensity, and that, in the nineteenth century, 

safe-guards might be dispensed with, which 

were formerly necessary. The favourable 
anticipation has not m disappointed. 

Vast crowds have been admitted gratui- 

tously to public galleries, have been grati- 

fied, and have retired with thankful satis- 

faction, and without doing any mischief. 

On Friday, the 7th instant, however, an of- 

fence against taste, common sense, and de- 

cency, was witnessed which cannot be 

repaired. On that day, at about a quarter 
before four in the afternoon, at the Mu- 

seum, several persons were in the Hamil- 
tonian-room, viewing the various specimens 
of ancient art, when their attention was 
attracted by hearing a loud crash, and on 
hastening to ascertain the cause, they found 
that which was the “ admired of all admi- 
rers,” in that department of the Museum, 
the Portland Vase, scattered in fragments 
about the floor. The doors were imme- 
diately closed, and Mr. Hawkins, who has 

the superintendence of that department, 
then questioned the persons in the apart- 
ments, all of whom gave satisfactory an- 
swers, until the delinquent himself was 
taxed, when he at once acknowledged that 
he had done the mischief. He was imme- 
diately given into custody, and conveyed to 
Bow-street station, and afterwards under- 
wet @ partial examination before Mr. Jar- 
dize. He refused.to give his name, or any 
account of himself; but it was subsequently 
ascertained that he had been living ata 
coffee-house in Long-acre, and that his 
name is William Loyd. He is a native of 
Dublin. The vase was the property of the 
Duke of Portland, and was considered to be 
worth £1000. 

This is an act which every one anxious 
to see the public largely indulged with 
rational and superior recreation, must 
deeply regret. The vase thus destroyed, 
formerly known as the Barberini Yoon, 
was, for more than two centuries, the prin- 
cipal ornament of the Barberini Palace. 
It was purchased of Sir William Hamilton, 
considerably more than thirty years ago, 
for 1000 guineas, by the Duchess of Port- 
land, since which period it has been gene- 
rally known by the name of the Portland 
Vase. It was found about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, two miles and a half 
from Rome, in the road leading from 
Frascati. At the time of its discovery 
the vase was enclosed in a marble sarco- 
phagus, within a sepulchral chamber, 
under the mount called Monte de Grano. 
The vase was formed of glass, ornamented 
with figures in relief ; they were formed 
of a beautiful opaque white, and the ground 
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was in perfect harmony with the figures, 
and of a dark transparent blue. The sub- 
ject of these figures has not hitherto re- 
ceived a satisfactory elucidation ; but the 
design and the sculpture were truly admi- 
rable. 

In one compartment three forms were 
placed on a ruined column, the capital of 
which had fallen, they sat under a tree on 
loose piles ofstone. The middle figure was 
a female in a reclining and dying attitude, 
with an inverted torch in her left hand, the 
elbow of which supported her, while the 
right hand was raised and thrown over her 
drooping head. The figure on her right 
hand is a man, and that on her left a wo- 
man, both supporting themselves on their 
arms, and apparently thinking intensely. 
Their backs are to the dying figure, and 
their faces turned to her, but without an 
attempt to assist her. On another com- 
partment was a figure coming through a 
portal, and going down with great timidity 
into a darker region where he was received 
by a beautiful female who stretched forth 
her hand to help him: between her knees 
was a large me playful serpent. She sat 
with her feet towards an aged figure, hav- 
ing one foot sunk into the earth, and the 
other raised on a column, with his chin 
resting on his hand. Above the female 
figure was a cupid preceeding the first 
figure, and beckoning him to advance. 
This figure held a cloak or garment which 
be seemed anxious to bring with him, but 
which adhered to the side of the portal 
through which he had passed. In this 
compartment there were two trees, one of 
which bent over the female figure and the 
other over the aged one. On _ the bottom 
there was another figure on a larger scale 
than the one already mentioned, but not so 
well finished nor so elevated. The dress 
appeared to be curious and cumbersome, 
and above there was the foliage of a tree. 
On the head of the figure there was a 
Phrygian cap. It is not easy to say whe- 
ther this figure was male or female. On 
the handles of the vase were represented 
two aged heads with the ears of a quadru- 
ped, and from the middle of the forehead 
rose a kind ot tree without leaves; these 
figures were, in all probability, ornaments 
and had no connexion with the rest of 
the figures, or the story represented on the 
vase. 

This superb specimen of Greek art was 
deposited in the British Museum, in 1810, 
by his grace the Duke of Portland. 

On the conduct of the individual who has 
demolished this noble object all comment 
would be superfluous. He will no doubt be 
called toa severe account for the deed. Itis 
to the public that so wanton an outrage 
should be visited with rigour. The injury 

one to society is not small; and society in 
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such cases ought to be memorably and 
aig avenged, that that morbid fancy 
or imitating an extraordinary act of vio- 
lence, which is often lamentably on the 
a’ert may at once be controled by just ay- 
prehension of the immediate consequ ences. 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF RIPON. 





Arms.—Vert, a chev. between three bucks at gaze 


or. 

Crest.—Out of acovonet, composed of fleur de lis, 
a buck at gaze, or. 

Supporters.—On either side a wivern or, gorged 
with a collar, barry of three, the middle ar., 
the others az. 

Motto.—Foi est tout. “ Faith is everything.” 

Henry Grey, thirteenth earl of Kent’ 
was created, December 14, 1706, viscount 

Goderich, of Goderich castle, county of 

Hereford, earl of Harold, county of - 

ford, and marquis of Kent, and advanced 

April 28, 1710, to the dukedom of Kent. 

His grace, who was a knight of the garter, 

and a personage of great importance in the 

reigns of queen Anne and George I (filling 
the offices of lord-chamberlain, lord-high- 
steward, &c.), married, first, Jemima, el- 
dest daughter of Thomas, lord Crewe, of 

Steane, by whom he had four sons, who all 

pre-deceased himself, and seven daughters. 

He married, secondly, lady Sophia Ben- 

tinck. His grace’s eldest daughter, the 

lady Amelia Grey, espoused John Camp- 
bell, viscount Glenorchy, and left an only 
daughter, upon whom, and her heirs male, 
the reversion of the marquisate, obtained 
by the duke, May 9, 1740, as marquis 

Geey, was fixed by the patent of creation. 

His grace died 1741, when all his honours 

ceased, excepting the last marquisate, which 

devolved upon his above-mentioned grand- 
daughter. Jemima Campbell, who had 
married, in the previous May, the honour- 
able'Philip Yorke, who succeeded his father 
as earl of Hardwicke; her second son, the 
right honourable John Frederick Robin- 
son, was born November 1, 1782, and 

was created viscount, April 1, 1827, 

and earl of Ripcn, April 10, 1833; mar- 

ried, September 1, 1814, Sarah, only daugh- 
ter of Robert, fourth earl of Buckingham- 
shire. 
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CHILD MURDER IN THE EAST. 


The terrific policy of the sultans in the 
East, in destroying infants to guard against 
the possible evils of a disputed succession, 
has often been commented on with horror 
and disgust. It has been supposed that, 
among the vast changes produced in the 
course of the present century, that in this 
respect humanity had gained a triumph. 
But the march of real reform is slow; evils, 
which are the growth of centuries, take 
root in the system of a nation, and may 
be denounced and disowned, yet be any- 
thing but extirpated. Such there is every 
reason to believe is, in this instance, the 
case. Itis more than three hundred years 
ago since the practice was established as a 
state principle at Constantinople. Wars 
and insurrections, it is certainly desirable 
to prevent; and, in this view of the case, it 
was thought consistent with humanity, to 
murder helpless children. This was made 
by Mahomet II, the law of the land. In 
consequence of its adoption, Selim I, on 
his accession in 1512, caused two brothers 
and five nephews to be put to death; and 
Mohamed IIL, in 1595, nineteen brothers, 
not from hatred, but to satisfy the law, 
that they might not disturb the govern- 
ment. 

A German countess, in her letters, ap- 
pears to have supposed such dvings were 
no longer witnessed, though unhappily the 
remedy—the degradation of the ae Bees 
was as bad as the disease. In this view of 
the case, however, she is not borne out by 
those who have had better means of in- 
forming themselves of the real state of 
things. Mr. White, who was a long resi- 
dent in Constantinople, states facts which 
prove that down to a comparatively recent 
date, the work of murder, in such cir- 
cumstances proceeded as recklessly as ever. 

Thus it was that Mihr ou Mah Sultana, 
daughter of Mahmoud II, married to Said 
Pacha, lost her life. Aware that nothing 
could save her expected offspring from the 
common fate, should it be a son, and 
thinking to please her parent, the young 
princess, when scarcely five months mar- 
ried, resolved to anticipate the murderer's 
work, and to destroy the infant before it 
saw the light. She, therefore, placed her- 
self in the hands of one of the quack 
women, who deal in deleterious potions 
employed for this purpose. The quack’s 
nostrums were swallowed, and the result 
was twofold murder. In less than forty- 
eight Hours the sultana’s unborn off- 
spring perished, and the same evening she 

ied in piteous convulsions. Upon hearin 
this, Mahmoud shed abundant tears, pi 
in a moment of parental agony, swore that 

no more lives shoul: be sacrificed. But, 
ere many months, the great reformer fol- 
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lowed his favourite child to the grave, and 
the law remained unchanged. 
Again, in 1842, Ateya ee pure) Sul- 


tana, sister of Abdoul Medjid, and wife of 
Halil Pacha, was declared pregnant. The 
anticipated birth of a male infant, confi- 
dently predicted by the astrologers and 
gossips, in lieu of being —— with joy 

the princess and her husband, produced 
the most painful reflections. Already their 
eldest child,.a son, had been sacrificed. 
Halil, rich and powerful, expended large 
sums in presents to those whom he sup- 
posed influential in obtaining a modification 
of the inhuman practice which Mahmoud IT, 
in his anguish for the loss of his beloved 
daughter, had sworn to abolish, Ateya 
Sultana, a favorite of the sultan and sul- 
tana Mother; also exerted all her influence 
and fascination to avert her expected in- 
fant’s doom. 

The anxious period of travail at length 
arriyed, and both father and mother were 
led to believe that their exertions had been 
successful. This hope was further increased 
upon the birth of the infant, a healthy boy. 
After undergoing the first cares, the baby 
was placed by the royal mother’s side. 
Fondly she pressed it to her bosom as she 

erformed those duties which Turkish 
adies never, if possible, entrust to merce- 
nary hands. For a few hours the kind- 
hearted Ateya triumphed, not only as the 
saviour of her own offspring, but as the 
originator of new and more humane laws. 

But the princess’s delusion was of short 
duration. The mothers of the imperial 
princes, the sultan’s sons, rose ia jealous 
rebellion, when they heard that Ateya Sul- 
tana’s boy might live, perhaps, to be the 
rival of their own. Councillors of the 
crown also interfered, and pointed out the 
danger of exception. “What was one in- 
fant’s lie, in comparison with the horrors 
of fifty civil wars?” In a word the fatal 
death-permission was obtained from the 
sultan. Thus, when Halil’s royal partner 
awoke on the third morning, and, calling 
to her attendants, bade them bring her 
child from the rich inlaid cradle near her 
couch, the women, bursting into tears, pre~- 
sented to her a lifeless corpse. “'The baby,” 
said they, “ had died in convulsions during 
the night—etiquette had forbidden them 
to awaken their mistress.” Upon hearin; 
this, the unhappy mother was seized wi 
violent paroxysms, followed by delirium, 
from which she recovered to fall into a 

state of mortal langour. On the seventy- 
fifth day her lifeless remains were depo- 
sited in the mausoleum by her father. 
Doubts have been cast upon the cause 
that led to the death of Ateya Sultana’s 
infant. The British ambassador, moved 
by anatural andamiable desire to discredit 
the perpetration of so great a crime, was 
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ultimately persuaded that the baby had 
died a natural death. But there are 
grounds for asserting that Sir S. Canning 
was misled by those who, as well as cour- 
tiers and politicians, were anxious to rescue 
the Ottoman court from the odium of perpe- 
tuating this inhuman practice. Be this as 
it may, it is an undeniable fact that, up to 
the present hour, not a single male infant 
of any sultana has survived its birth be- 
yond a few hours. 


A VERY SIMPLE METHOD OF PROV- 
ING DIVISION, THE CUBE AND 
SQUARE ROOT, 

DISCOVERED BY 
Proressor OLIveER Byrne, MatHemarti- 
CIAN. 

Author of “ The New and Improved System 
of Logarithims,” The Doctrine of Propor- 
tion,” &e. &e. 

TO PROVE DIVISION. 
Rule—Call the divisor (A), the dividend 

(B), the quotient (C), and remainder (D). 

Cast the nines out of the sum of the digits 

in A, and also out of the sum of the digits 

in C, and multiply what remains together, 
and cast the nines out of the product, if the 
remainder thus found be not equal to that 
obtained by subtracting the excess of the 
nines in the digits of D from the excess of 
the nines in B, the work is wrong. When 
the excess of the nines in D is greater than 
the excess in B, then NINE must be added 
to the excess of B, in order to effect the 
subtraction. But, as this rule, like most 
other rules, in practical arithmetic especi- 
ally, is best drawn from examples, we shall 
subjoin one or two. 

1. Divide 3472300000000 by 519878. 


A B c 
519871 ) 3472300000000 ( 6679067 
3119268 


3530320 
3119268 


4110520 

3639146 
4713740 
4678202 


3483800 
3119268 


3645320 
3639146 





Remainder 6174 (Dd) 


InA,5+14948+47 


nines and 2 over, which is set 


8 = four 
own to the 
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left. InC,64+6+7+4+9+0+46+47 
= four nines and 5 over, which is placed 
to the right. Then, 5 multiplied by 2 = 
10 = one nine and 1 over, which is placed 
underA XC. In B, 34+4+-7+2-+3 = 
two nines and 1 over, and 6 +- 1 +-7 +4 = 
two nines and 0 over. 0 from 1, and 1 re- 
mains; or B— D = 1=A X C. Showing 
the work to be right. With a little men- 
tal exertion this test can be applied almost 
instantly, although it takes a considerable 
time to explain the rule preperly. 

2. Divide 314160000 by 8974. 

A B c 
8974 ) 314160000 ( 350078 

26922 











Remainder 28 (D) 
8 + 9-+-7 + 4 = three nines and 1 over, 
in A, which place to the left. 3+-5 +- 0 
+ 0 + 7-+-8 = two nines and 5 over, 
which place to the right, and make it C. 
A X C=1 X 5 = 5, which place under 
AXC. 34+1-+44-+41-+-6 = one nine 
and 6 over, for B. And 2-+-8 = onenine 
and 1 over, for D. Then from 6 take }, 
and the remainder is 5 = B— D=A XC. 
Therefore the division is right. 

3. Divide 47000000 by 3647. 


A B Cc 
3647 ) 47000000 ( 12887 
3647 





10530 
7294 





32360 
29176 





31840 


A2 8c 
29176 z 





26640 
25529 





Remainder 1111 (pd) 





3-+ 6 -+-4-+-7 = two nines, and 2 over, 
from A. 1+4-2-+-8+8-+-7 = two nines 
and 8 over, forC. Then AX C=—2 x 8 
= 16, and 1 + 6 = no nines but 7 over. 
4+7+0+0-+ 0, &c., = one nine and 
2 over, from B. 1-+-1-+-1-+-1= nonine, 
but 4 over; now 4 from 2 cannot be taken, 
but 4 from 2 + 9, and 7 remains, showing 
the work to be correct. 
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TO PROVE THE SQUARE ROOT. 

Rule—Cast the nines out of the root, and 
square what remains, and cast out the nines 
again; to this add what remains after cast- 
ing the nines out of the remainder; then 
from this sum subtract what remains after 
casting the nines out of the number whose 
root is required; the result will be zero or 
0, if the work be right. 

1. What is the square root of 





22181920 
16 
— (4709768 root 
87, 618 
609 
9409, 91920 
84681 
94187, 723900 
659309 
941946, 6459100 
5651676 
9412528, 80742400 
75356224 


5386176 Remdr. 
44-7+0+9+7-+6-+ 8, when four 


nines are cast out, 5 remains, 5 squared is 
25, and 2 + 5 = 7. 

The nines in the digits of the remainder 
phe Pde lacks te 7+6 = four nines 
and 0 over; 7+ 0 = 7. 

2+2+148+149+4240=two 
nines and 7 over; therefore the work is 
right, for 7 — 7 = 0. 
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2. What is the square root of 
174532930 


1 
— —_ (1821109 
74 








23, 
69 
262, 553 
524 
2641, 2929 
2641 
26421, 28830 
26421 
2642209, 24090000 
23779881 


310119 Remdr. 

14+ 3+4+2+1+41+40-+9 = one 9 
nit ae ue of 8 = 64 and 6 + 
4 = one nine and 1 over, to which add 6 
which is over when the nines are cast out 
of the sum of the digits,3 --- 1 +- 0 + 1 
+ 1+ 9 of the remainder, again 1 -++ 7 +- 
44+54+34249 4 35 0 = three 
nines and 7 over; hence 6 -4- 1 — 7 = 0 the 
work is correct. 

TO PROVE THE CUBE ROOT. 

Rule—Cast the nines out of the sum of 
the digits of the root, and cube what re- 
mains, and cast out the nines again; to this 
add what remains after casting the nines 
out of the remainder: then from this sum 
subtract what remains after casting the 
nines out of the number whose root is re- 
quired—the result will be zero, if the work 
be right. 


Suppose it be required to continue the cube root of 579 to six places of decimals. 
24. 1 















































* 579 (8.334755 
3 povrne mere ue 512 Ans. 
a 19929 67000 
6. 738.. | 59787 
3 eimaewraerse meee ~~ poesaiys RENE 
stilt Eater ster 7213000 
2493 2074179 6222537 
€: 7488. sasedrtle a 
4 99976 990463000 
sssihillabel 1 apkcaleasats |— 833066704 
24994 —________ 208266676 Mi EN 
8. 99992... 157396296000 
7 ae 1750189 —___-__145868918993 
250027 20838416989 11527377077000 
14. 1750238. . 10420146123875 
5 _—_____ 19502075 
cere | SEEM eral | 110723095312!,000 
2500415——— 2084029224775 1042021488543875 
10. 12501100. . 
5 a” 125021275 65209464581125 
25004255 208404297708775 Remainder 








(Byrne’s Gager, p. 50 
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8+343444745 +5 = three 
chicane’ oe at cab of 8 equal 512 
and 5-+- 1-+-2= 8. When the nines are 
cast out of 652094645821125 4 remains 
448 —12and1+42=3, 

Again 5 +7 -+- 9 = two nines and $ 
over since 3 = 3 = 0 the work is right. 

The rule to prove division might be given 
as follows:—Cast the nines out of the 
quotient and out of the divisor, and multi- 
ply the remainders together, and cast the 
nines out of the product, to this add what 
remains after casting the nines out of the 
remainder; then from this sum subtract 
what remains after casting the nines out of 
the dividend, the remainder will be zero, if 
the work be right. 


The Wiandering Jew 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &c. 


VOLUME THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER VIII.—SYMPATHY. 


If Mademoiselle de Cardoville had enter- 
tained suspicions as to Rodin’s devotedness 
to her, they would have undoubtedly given 
way before the irrefragable reasons assign- 
ed by him. A strange feeling of curiosity 
and surprise started in the mind of the 
young lady; in the mean exterior of the 
ex-secretary, she discovered a bold spirit 
and superior intellect. 

“Sir,” said she, “I cannot refrain from 
expressing my astonishment to you, as I 
make free with my friends, and you are 
aware that you have proved yourself to me 
a friend in need. Well, how was it possible 
that a man, endowed with a superior mind, 
could, for such a length of time, fill the 
mean station allotted to you by d’Aigrigny ?” 

“ That is true, my dear lady,” said Ro- 
din, smiling, “and ought to surprise you; 
for a man of capacity, who remains a long 
time in a humble position, must possess 
some radical vice, some low, degrading pas- 
sion. Alas! I must avow that I have a 
failing to which I have sacrificed for forty 
years all chances of raising my position 
in society.” 

“ And what is that failing, sir?” 

“T suppose I must disclose it to you, 
Mademoiselle. Well, it is slothfulness— 
an inward horror of an active life. With 
the pittance which I received from d’Aigrig- 
ny, I was the happiest man in the world. 
When my work was finished, which was 
not much, I went to my little room, lighted 





my fire, and after finishing o humble repast, 
I took a philosophical work—then giving 
scope to my mind, I became lost in the 
most delectable themes. That fever lasted 
for three or four hours, after which I went 
to bed, B gree retias sonny. In er 
mornin was ly at my post, an 
sure of my bread the next day, I cared 
little about the future.”’ 

“ But,” said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
singularly interested in the eccentricities 
of this strange being; “now that you are 
without employment, what do you purpose 
doing ?’’ 

“T have a little purse, Mademoiselle, 
that will suffice till I have unravelled the 
last thread of d’Aigrigny’s foulsome web; 
having been his dupe for such a length of 
time, it is a debt of gratitude that I owe to 
him, and I trust three or four days will 
accomplish it. Then I purpose going to 
my native place, where I am promised em- 
ploymentas clerk to a lawyer.” 

“What? you intend leaving Paris in 
two or three days.” 

“T hope so, my dear Mademoiselle, and 
that for several reasons, One thing I am 
= of, that is, the conviction that after 

earing your conversation with the Princess 
de St. Dizier, I discovered in you those rare 
qualities seldom to be met with in our days 
in a young lady of your age and condition.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Adrienne, smiling, “do 
not think that it is requisite to return so 
soon, at least, the compliment which I 
passed upon your superior intellect.” 

* Ah! my dear lady, I do not flatter you; 
for what end could I do so? No! The 
conversation that transpired between you 
and your aunt justified the opinion which 
I have formed of you.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you astonish me more and 
more.” 

“T only tell you, my dear lady, my sim- 
pleconvictions. For example, pred passion- 
ate love for the sublime and beautiful— 
your ardent hopes for a better world—your 
courageous contempt for the degrading 
customs to whic. your sex have hitherto 
been subjected—and then your determina- 
tion to live alone. Why did you make such 
adetermination? Shall I tell you, my dear 
lady? Well, you wished to prove, by your 
example, that all women of pure hearts, 
and acl minds, firm in character, and 
independentin soul, could nobly and proud] 
set aside that humiliating tutorage to whic 
they, through habit, have been subjected; 

es, instead of adopting a life of slavery, a 
life totally devoted to hypocrisy or vice, 
you wished to live, in the eyes of every one, 
independent, loyal, and respected; you 
wished, in fact, like a free and arbitrar 
man, to take upon yourself the responsibi- 
lity of all the acts of your life, in order to 
show that woman, left to herself, is equal 














to man in reason, wisdom, and probity, and 
far excels him in delicacy and in dignity. 
Such is your design, my dear lady; and it 
is a noble one, a one, and your ex- 
ample will be immediately followed.” 

e eyes of Mademoiselle de Cordoville, 
which were fixed upon Rodin, beamed with 
delight, her cheeks became slightly crim- 
soned, then drawing back her head with 
inexplicable grace, said, “You astonish 
me, sir. Pray who are you? How is it 
that you can analyse my most secret 
thoughts? that you can read in-my heart 
those feelings which are all but inde- 
finable to myself? that can give a 
stimulant to those ideas of independence 
which have been so long germinatin 
within me ? Again, I ask—who are you?” 

“Who am I!” replied Rodin, with a 
smile. I have sient told you that I am 
a poor old man, who, for forty years, have 
served as a machine to write down the ideas 
of other men; who each day, after he had 
accomplished his task, retired to his humble 
abode, where he gave vent to his own ideas 
—a good man, who from his cabin joined in 
the good acts of generous minds; who had 
an end in view, which would be sooner at- 
tained than was generally imagined. So, 
my dear lady, our object is the same; 
you aim at it without reflection, by a divine 
and an admirable instinct which you con- 
tinue to obey. Live always, beautiful, 
free, and happy; that is your mission. 
Continue to surround yourself with all that 
is lovely and wonderful in art; refine your 
senses; purify your tastes; govern by your 
mind, grace, and purity, that stupid herd 
of men, who, to-morrow, seeing you free, 
will surround you, and look upon you as 
a prey to their cupidity. Laugh at their 
sordidness, and show yourself alive to their 
pretensions. Be queen of this world, and 
worthy of being respected as a queen. 
Shine forth; for such is the part designed 
for you; and doubt not that all those flowers 
which God has showered profusely upon 
you, will one day bear excellent fruit. You 
thought you were going to live alone for 
pleasure, but you will live for the noblest 
end that can animate the soul. Probably 
when years have elapsed, we may meet 
each other; you will then be more and 
more honoured, sought after, and respected ; 
I, older and more obscure; but that mat- 
ters not. A secret voice, I am sure, now 
tells you, that between us, although so 
dissimilar, there exists a hidden link—a 
mysterious communion, which nothing can 
destroy.” 

At these words, which were pronounced 
with profound emotion, Adrienne shudder- 
ed; and—fascinated—she could not with- 
draw her eyes from Rodin, but remained 
as if listening, her mouth half-opened, and 
her respiration suppressed. 
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After ‘a moment’s silence, Adrienne at 
last said, with her natural pala, * he 
man of your merit, and with such a heart, 
ought not to be at the mercy of caprice 
and of circumstances, Each of your words 
has opened up a new horizon to my eyes; 
and I feel that in many things your counsel 
will be of great service to me. Indeed, in 
getting me out of this house, in devoting 
yo to other branches of my family, 
you have a claim upon my gratitude—you 

ve lost a modest livelihood—allow me—” 

“Not a word more, my dear lady,” 
interrupted Rodin, with an air of 
pride. “For you feel a profound sympa- 
thy, and I am proud of interchanging ideas 
with you. Indeed, I think that, sooner or 
later, you will require the advice of the 
poor old philosopher, and in that case I 
ought to preserve my entire independenee.” 

“ But, sir, my gratitude to you is then 
forbidden.” 

* No,” said Rodin, with emotion; ‘* a so- 
lemn moment will come when you will be 
able to acquit yourself in a manner worthy 
of you wid of me.” 

he conversation was here interrupted 
by one of the nurses, who entered, saying, 
“ Mademoiselle, a little deformed woman 
wishes to see you. She is so badly dressed 
that I did not—” 

“Tell her to come up stairs,” inter- 
rupted Adrienne, 

“The doctor left orders that his carriage 
was to be at your service—shall the horses 
be put to it? 

“ In a quarter of an hour,” said Adrienne, 
then turning to Rodin, she added, “Do you 
think the magistrate will be long betore 
he returns with the orphans?” 

“I do not think so, my dear lady; but 
who is this deformed woman?” 

“She is the adopted sister of a worthy 
artisan who risked his life for my interests 
—a young woman of excellent qualities, 
with a generous and noble heart.” 

The Mayeux entered. 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 


CHAPTER I.—8USPICIONS. 

Mademoiselle de Cordoville went up to 
the Mayeux, and, extending her hand, said, 
smilingly, ‘Come, my dear girl, there are 
now no rails to separate us.” 

At that allusion, which brought to the 
Mayeux’s recollection that her laborious 
hand had been kissed by that noble lady, 
she exhibited a feeling of gratitude at once 
noble and a wegen As she hesitated 
to reply to that cordial reception, Adri- 
enne, perceiving her embarrassment, em- 
braced her affectionately. 

No sooner did the arms of the young 
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lady encircle her neck—no sooner did the 
coral ~ come in contact with her pale 
and sickly cheek than the poor girl, in- 
stead of speaking, burst into a flood of tears. 

Rodin retired to acorner of the room, 
and regarded all with secret uneasiness. 
He had been informed of the noble manner 
with which the poor girl had acted, when 
suffering, and in distress, she refused the 
tempting offer proffered by the matron of 
the convent; he also knew her devotedness 
to Agricola, which devotedness had, during 
the last few days, extended itself to Made- 
moiselle Cardoville, on account of her being 
‘Agricola’s patron. He therefore thought, 
and wisely, too, that one ought never to 
disdain enemies or friends, however insig- 
nificant they apparently may be, and conse- 
quently determined to win the poor girl’s 
esteem. 

When the Mayeux had shed a profusion 
of tears—tears of gratitude they were— 
Adrienne, taking her richly embroidered 
handkerchief, wiped her pale and mois- 
tened cheeks.” 

“ O, how good you are! how charitable,” 
cried the Mayeux, with fervour. 

“Mons. Rodin,” said Adrienne, exu t- 
ingly, “look here, this is a treasure that 
I have discovered. Look at her; love and 
honour her asI do; she possesses a heart 
that endears her to all. Would that we 
could find many hearts of such worth.” 

“And with God’s will we shall find 
them,” said Rodin. 

The Mayeux slowly raised her eyes, and 
fixing them upon the ghastly countenance 
of Rodin, which had assumed a suasive 
look, she shuddered. Strange! she had 
never seen that man before, and the moment 
she looked upon him, she experienced a 
vague feeling of terror? 

odin had studied physiognomy too 
much not too read, in the countenance of 
the Mayeux, the instinctive aversion that 
she had for him. Fixing his eyes upon 
her, he seemed to examine her with atten- 
tion. 

“Pardon, my dear girl,” he at length 
said. “Pardon me, but still I think I am 
not deceived. Were you not a few days 
ago at the convent of St. Marie. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Mayeux, in asto- 
nishment. 

“ Ah, where can my head be,” said Ro- 
din, “ how could I doubt it.” 

“What is the matter,” said Adrienne, 
amazed. 

“ Ah, you are right, ~ dear lady,” said 
Rodin, pointing to the Mayeux. ‘“ Such, 
indeed, is the heart—that kind of hearts 
that we are insearch of. If you knew 
with what dignity, with what courage that 
young girl, when in distress and unable to 
find work, refused the office of spy, prof- 
fered her by the matron of the convent. 


* Ah, how infamous!” cried Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville, “to make such a proposition 
to any one in distress.” 

“Yes,” said Rodin, “to tempt misery is 
degrading; but to withstand temptation in 
wretchedness, is ennobling. Is not this wor- 
thy girl the adopted sister of Agricola 
Baudoin, the honest blacksmith and po- 
pular poet. Ah! the affection of such a 
man is another proof of the worthiness of 
the girl.” 

At these words the cheeks of the Ma- 
yeux became crimsoned. The sound of 
that name, “Agricola,” coupled with. the 
word “affection,” made the poor girl trem- 
ble like an aspen leaf. 

“You are right,” said Adrienne, without 
observing the confusion of the Mayeux. 

began to be interested in this young 
woman before I had the pleasure of seeing 
her. Agricola’s description of her was 
enough to secure my interest and esteem.” 

“ Bnt see how disturbed she looks,” said 
Rodin. 

“ Ah! she is as modest as excellent,’’ said 
Adrienne, taking her by the hand; “the 
least praise seems to ov :rcome her.” 

“Excuse me, Mademoiselle,” said the 
Marquis, trembling, “Iam unaccustomed 
to such kindness, therefore cannot well ex- 
press my gratitude.” 

“Your gratitude, my poor girl. Up to 
the present Ihave done nothing for you; 
but to-day I shall perform my promise, and 
will reward you for your devotedness.” 

“But what have I done,” demanded the 
Mayeux, to merit your bounty.” 

“T do not speak to you of gratitude, it is 
of friendship—sincere friendship, my poor 

irl.” 

a Of friendship—friendship to me, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“Yes; yes, my dear; but what good 
fortune sent you here at this time?” 

“This morning Dagobert received a 
letter, telling him to be at this place as he 
would hear that which would interest him 
much. Thinking that it related to Mes- 
demoiselles Simons, he said—‘ You have 
taken a great interest in these poor 
orphans; come with me, then, and you will 
witness my joy on finding them.’ When 
we arrived here he became impatient, 
asked the woman who opened the door if 
the orphans were here, and on being told 
that they were not, he would not listen to 
my remonstrances, but went straight to the 
convent.” 

“Ah! with such a man,” said Rodin, 
“reasoning is >f little avail.” 

“T trust he will not be recognised,” said 
Adrienne. 

“Tt is impossible. He will be refused 
admittance, that’s all. The magistrate will 
soon return, therefore I think that my 
services are no longer required. I must now 














and look after Prince Djalma. Should 
T een in gaining information, where 
shall I write to you—or where can I see 
you ?” 

“You will find me in my new house, in 
the Rue St. Anjou. But stop—I do not think 
it will be prudent to take Djalma to my 
pavilion. f will find out some cther place 
equally suitable; for I do not wish him to 
know that I befriend him.” 

“How?” demanded Rodin, displeased 
with this arrangement. ~ 

“T wish Djalma to be totally ignorant of 
his unknown friend. At a later period I 
will be guided by circumstances. Call upon 
me to-morrow, and we shall converse fur- 
ther on the matter.” 

“Your instructions, my dear lady, will 
be scrupulously attended to.” 

As Rodin was leaving, Dagobert entered. 

“ At last I have found one of them,” cried 
Dagobert, seizing Rodin by the throat. 


CHAPTER II.—THE APOLOGY. 

On seeing Dagobert seize Rodin so rudely 
by the collar, Adrienne cried out, greatly 
i tn “Tn the name of heaven, sir, what 
are you doing?” 

“What am I doing!” replied the soldier, 
instantly, still retaining hold of Rodin, “I 
have seized one of the wretches belonging 
tothe gang of the renegade, and I will not 
let him go until he tells me where my poor 
children are.” 

“You are strangling me,” said the Jesuit, 
endeavouring to escape. 

“Where are the orphans?” cried Dago- 
bert, in a voice of thunder. 

“Help! Help!” murmured Rodin. 

“For mercy’s sake, sir, hear me!” said 
the Mayeux, “ this violence is not seemly 
in the presence of Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville; and perhaps you are mistaken.” 

At the name of his son’s benefactor, 
Dagobert loosened his hold of Rodin, who 
hastily adjusted his dress. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle!” said the sol- 
dier, approaching Adrienne. 

“What has this gentleman done to you, 
sir?” demanded Adrienne. 

The soldier, turnmg to Rodin, who had 
regained his composure, said, “ Thank 
mademoiselle for your escape, and leave 
this place; for if you don’t, I cannot be 
answerable for myself.” 

“ One word with you, my dear sir,” said 
Rodin. 

“T tell you again,” cried the soldier, 
stamping his foot, “that if you remain here, 
I cannot answer for what I may do.” 

“ Calm yourself, sir, and hear what he 
has to say,” said Adrienne. 

“Calm myself, mademoiselle! Why, 
Marshal Simon will be in Paris to-day or 
to-morrow, and what shall I say to him?” 
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“ Is it possible?” cried Adrienne. 

Rodin assumed an air of surprise 
gladness. 

“Yes,” resumed Dagobert, “I received a 
letter from the Marshal yesterday evening ; 
he landed at Havre. I have been seeking 
the children ever since the failure of the 
plot of these wretches.” 

“ Sir,” said Rodin, “ permit me —” 

“ Leave this!” said obert, his anger 
increasing as he thought of the Marshal’s 
arrival. 

Rodin assured Dagobert that it was his 
intention to do so; then approaching Adri- 
enne, he said, in a low voice, “ Poor soldier! 
sorrow has bewildered him, and he is 
incapable of understanding me. Explain 
everything to him, my dear lady, and 
= him this packet; it will avenge me 
nobly.” 

He then left the apartment. Adrienne 
approached the soldier, saying in a tone of 
deep interest, “ Your entrance was so un- 
expected, sir, that I forgot to ask you 
about your wound.” 

“ Thank you, mademoiselle, it is not very 
serious, and I have scarce time to think of 
it. I am sorry I was so violent to that 
wretch in your presence.” 

“ You were too hasty, believe me, sir?” 

“Too hasty, mademoiselle! he was with 
that renegade, the Abbé d’Aigrigny.” 

“ Undoubtedly; but that does not prevent 
him from being an honest man.” At this 
moment even, he is doing all in his power 
to have your children restored to you.” 

“He!” cried Dagobert, “looking at 
Adrienne, incredulously, “he restore me 
my children! The wretch has deceived you, 
mademoiselle—” 

“No,” said Adrienne, smiling, “I have 
had proofs of his good faith; it was he that 
set me at liberty; and here is something 
which I think will convince you of his 
honesty,’”’ added she, presenting the packet 
which Rodin had given her. 

When Dagobert had opened it, he saw 
his silver cross, and the old faded red 
ribbon, that had been stolen from him along 

with his papers at the inn of the White 
= we 

“Mycross! my cross!” cried he, joyfully, 
smeahe it to his tips; “and I have itarene 
ed this man in your presence, mademoi- 
selle,” added he, hastily, leaving the room 
to run after Rodin. hen he had over- 
taken him, he said, “I pray you return, sir, 
Iwish to make every apology to you, before 
those in whose presence I insulted you.” 

“T pardon you, sir, but I cannot return, 
for I am in haste.” 

¢ ty joy at having my cross restored to 
me will not be complete, without you return, 
sir.” 

“In that case, I will go back with you.” 
When they had returned, Dagobert said, 
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addressing Rodin, “I beg your pardon, 
sir, for having so grossly insulted you! and 
I acknowledge you have conferred on me 
a great obligation, which I shall not rea- 
dily forget.” 

: > What obligation have I rendered you, 
sir ” 


“ This,” said Dagobert, displaying his 
cross. “Ah, you can’t understand how 
dear it is to me.” 

“I came here on purpose to have the 
pleasure of restoring it to you, sir, but you 
received me so familiarly, that I had not 
time.” 

“Sir,” said Dagobert, rather confused, 
“T am sincerely sorry for what I have 
done!” 

“I know it, my friend, we will speak no 
more of it. You then value this cross 
highly?” 

“Tt is for me a holy relic,” cried the 
soldier, kissing it, “he who gave it to me 
was my saint, my idol!” 

* What!” exclaimed Rodin, feigning to 
look on the cross with respect and admira- 
tion, “did the Great Napoleon touch, with 
his own victorious hand, this noble star of 
honour?” 

“Yes, sir, with his own hand he placed 
it on my bleeding breast, and I hope to 
have it there when I die. Yes, yes,” added 
the soldier, while a tear stole down his 
cheek, “I am overjoyed at having found 
the cross, which the emperor gave me 
with his own victorious hand, as this wor- 
thy man says.” 

“ Blessed, then, be my old hand, for hav- 
ing restored to you this glorious treasure!” 
ssid Rodin, with great emotion. “This 
will be a fortunate day for us all, as I pre- 
dicted to you this morning in my letter.” 

“ Ah! it was you,” said the soldier, in 
surprise, “that sent the letter without a 
signature?” 

“Yes, I wrote it, and, fearing some other 
snare on the part of d’Aigrigny, I did not 
put my name to it.” 

“T shall, then, see my children soon?” 

Rodin moved his head affirmatively. 

“Was I not right in saying that you 
had formed a wrong opinion of Monsieur?” 
said Adrienne. 

“It is true I was too hasty, and I again 
beg his pardon, but I always saw him with 
the Abbé d’Aigrigny.” 

“This dear lady,” said Rodin, bowing 
to Adrienne, “will tell you that I was, 
without knowing it, an accomplice in those 
— transactions, but that, as soon as 

became aware of their real nature, I 
quitted the path I had unwittingly taken, 
and directed my steps towards one of ho- 
nesty, uprightness, and justice. And the 


reason I asked you to come here instead 
of going to the convent was for fear you 
might be recognised,” 
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“The magistrate,” said Adrienne, ad- 
dressing Dagobert, “that has gone to re- 
lease hal Simon’s daughters, thought 
it would be best, for the present, for them 
to be placed under my care; but as they 
were confided to you by their mother, 
I must first have your consent.” 

“Tconsent with all my heart, but you 
must permit me, until their father arrives, 
to follow them whenever they go out; and 
God grant that the Marshal may soon be 
here!’ 

“ And,” said Rodin, “if the Marshal 
does me the honour to listen to me, I will 
unfold to him the whole of d’ Aigrigny’s in- 
famous plot. Even you, sir, were caught 
in his toils.” 

“J,” exclaimed Dagobert. 

“Yes, it was by his influence that you 
were thrown into prison at Leipsic, and 
— papers taken from you. They were 

rought to Paris by Morok, one of d’Ai- 
grigny’s creatures, and I, as soon as I be- 
came aware of the abbé’s perfidy, knowi 
how much a soldier of the empire value 
his cross, did not hesitate to take posses- 
sion of it, for the purpose of returning it 
to its owner; but I did not take the papers 
for fear of exciting suspicion.” 

“How formidable must be the Abbé’s 
power!” exclaimed Adrienne. 

“Hush!” said Rodin, looking round him 
with an air of alarm, “do not in heaven’s 
name question me on that point.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE REVELATION, 


Adrienne, greatly astonished at the fear 
exhibited by Rodin, asked him why he was 
alarmed at the remark she had made res- 
pecting the formidable extent of d’Aigrig- 
ny’s power. Rodin paused a moment, and 
again casting his eyes round him, with well- 
affected terror, said, in a low voice, “ Made- 
moiselle, I again pray you not to question 
me on this subject; the walls may have 
ears?” 

Dagobert and Adrienne looked at each 
other in surprise. 

“But what have you to fear,” said 
Adrienne 

“Ah! my dear lady,” said Rodin, with a 
“shudder, the power of these people is so 
great, and their animosity so terrible; it 
is not, however, for myself I fear—it is 
for you and the daughters of Marshal 
Simon.” 

“Would it not be better if we knew the 
perils that threaten us?” asked Adrienne. 

“Yes, yes, for then we could defend 
ourselves; an attack in open day is better 
than an ambuscade,” said the soldier. 

“ And I assure you,” said Adrienne, “that 
the little you have said, has made me very 
uneasy.” 

“ Well, then, I must be more explicit, my 

















dear lady. Did you never hear of a power- 
ful association thaf extends its influence 
all over the face of the earth, and whose 
members belong to every class of society— 
an association that, with a word, can ele- 
vate its creatures to the most exalted situa- 
tions, or degrade them to the very lowest?” 

“No,” said Adrienne. “What is it 
called?” 

Rodin looked round him earnestly, and 
said, in a low voice, “It is called the So- 
ciety of Jesus.” 

“The Jesuits,” exclaimed she, laughing; 
“why, they are to be found no where now, 

t in history.” 

“Your ignorance in that respect, my 
dear lady, frightens me; let the past be a 
warning to = for the future; for this So- 
ciety, which you regard as extinct, has 
exercised over you its baneful influence?” 

“ How, sir?” 

“You have not forgotten what you have 
lately suffered. Dr. Baleinier is a lay mem- 
ber of this Society, and as such, is the blind 
instrument of d’Aigrigny, who is the chief. 
Therefore, all your watchfulness will be re- 
quired to guard against this man. If you 
knew with what art these people surround 
Bp their agents, and by this means 

me acquainted with all your actions, 
you would be astonished. You are now 
aware of the object they have in view with 


_Yegard to yourself and family; therefore 


I would advise you to be on your guard 
against every one about you; for these 
monsters will leave nothing unemployed to 
corrupt your best friends.” 

“Tt is not possible,” cried Adrienne; 
“ you must be exaggerating, sir.” 

“No, my dear girl, I am not. Your an- 
cestor fell a victim to their hatred, and now 
after a lapse of one hundred and fifty years, 
his descendants are persecuted by the same 
Society.” 

“This is fearful!” said Adrienne, “but 
is there no way of guarding against their 
attacks?” 

“ Prudence, my dear lady, and constant 
mistrust of every one that approaches 


“Constant suspicion would be a life of 
torture, sir!” 

“Undoubtedly! this the wretches know 
well; it constitutes their force, and some- 
times excessive caution secures triumph. 
Therefore, my dear lady, and you, my 
brave soldier, 1 conjure you by that 
which you hold most dear, to be on your 


guard—do not lightly give your confidence, 


to any one —you were nearly becoming 
the victims of your implacable enemies: 
and you, my dear child,” added he, ad- 
dressing the Mayeux, “follow my advice 
—be watchful.” 

“T, sir,” said the Mayeux. “What 
have I done? what have I to fear?” 
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“ Are younot devoted to this lady? did you 
not attempt to assist her? are you not the 
adopted sister of Agricola, the son of this 
brave soldier? Is this not sufficient to 
draw down their hatred on you?” Then 
turning to Adrienne, he said, “ Believe not, 
my dear lady, that I exaggerate; reflect on 
what I have just told Marshal Simon’s 
faithful companion in arms, relative to his 
imprisonment at Leipsic; think of whet 
has occurred to yourself, and you will see 
that I am not exaggerating the power of 
this formidable Society. Be always on 
= guard, and in doubtful cases do not 

ail to apply to me.” 

Rodin was watching closely the counte- 
nance of the Mayeux, while he was ad- 
dressing Adrienne; and when he had finish- 
ed his warnings to that lady, he said to the 
Mayeux, “Do you know, my dear girl, 
where your sister is?” 

“T have not seen her for some time past, 
sir,” said the Mayeux, blushing at the re- 
collection of the last interview she had | 
had with the Bacchanalian Queen. 

“Well, my dear girl, you will find her 
at the fruiterer’s, in the Rue Clovis ; she 
is in trouble at present. Here is a packet 
I have received for her from a charitable 
person, to whom I made known her cir- 
cumstances; take it to her, and tell her you 
have brought it from Charlemagne or Rodin, 
for I am sometimes called by my Christian 
name, and at others by my surname; tell 
her also, that if she abides by the re- 
solution she has formed, she will not be 
lost sight of.” 

At this moment M. Gernonde, the magis- 
trate, 5 the but without bringing with 
him the daughters of Marshal Simon. The 
es per of the convent pretended that she 
had no knowledge of them, and the magis- 
trate, after a rigid search, was unable to 
find them. 

All Dagobert’s hopes of recovering the 
children were now destroyed. 

While the magistrate was relating the 
failure of his mission, Rodin slipped quietly 
off unperceived. His departure was not 
discovered for several minutes after, and 
then every one was surprised at the strange- 
ness of his conduct. Before they had time 
to recover from their surprise, the door was 
opened, and Marshal Simon stood before 





them. 
(To be continued. ) 
To a Lady in Trouble with a Winter 
Nosegay. 


These sweet winter flowers most lovely appear 
When the bleak winds of winter are blowing, 
And direct our gay hopes to the bright coming year, 
When Nature her beauties is showing 
So owe and hope, in trouble’s dark day, 
Shed a radiance of beauty around, 
And bid us look up for a brighter display 
Where no sorrow nor sin can be fonnd. 
J. Hestos. 
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THE REAL EXPLOITS AND TRUE 
CHARACTER OF ZURBANO. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Though your little but universally known 
publication meddles not with politics, his- 
tory comes within the range of its exten- 
sive varieties, and therefore your readers 
will claim no apology for giving them a 
true view of one sad but historical event; 
which from its connexions with the politics 
of the day, has been presented to the world 
through a false medium. 

The unhappy Spanish chief Zurbano, 
whose miserable end has lately appeared 
in the newspapers, has been spoken of as 
brave and devoted; as, in fact, a martyr to 
noble principles. By many he 1s supposed 
to be a second William Tell, and to have 
laid down his life in the sacred cause of 
his country. 

Such is not the case. Without defending 
the conduct of the Spanish faction who 
now — that unhappy land, or the 
virtue of the queen mother, it is but right 
to proclaim that Zurbano was anything 
but the illustrious victim he has been made 
to appear. He wasa man of blood, and he 
had no principle of action but selfishness. 
He was brave, certainly, but he was cruel, 
and he cared not who was sacrificed, so he 
would go on and prosper. 

His birth gave him no claim to distinc- 
tion. He was the youngest son of a farmer 
of Barea, near Logrono. His father wished 
to make a priest of him, and he studied for 
that vocation: but as his conduct did not 
correspond with his father’s views, he was 
subsequently put to work on the farm. He 
married very young, and hired an exten- 
sive farm, but becoming weary of that sort 
of life, he turned smuggler. He did not 
succeed in his new occupation, and got into 
embarrassments, which affected the health 
of his wife, and she died. He then mar- 
ried Hermenegilda Martinez (his widow), 
who was the daughter of an innkeeper, and 
continued the contraband trade, but with so 
little success that he finished by associat- 
ing himself with a band of thieves, of whom 
he became the chief. A prosecution was 
eommenced against him, and he was con- 
demned to death by default. He wandered 
a long time in the mountains, and his wife 
was arrested as his accomplice, but she 
made her escape from the house in which 
she was imprisoned. The civil war having 
broken out, Zurbano one night entered 
Logrono, and went secretly to a monk, to 
whom he communicated his intention of 
joining the Carlists, and, as an earnest of 

is zeal, revealed a plan for blowing up the 
powder-magazine of Logrono, in order 
that the Carlists might take possession of 
the town during the confusion. The monk 
introduced him to several friends and Zu- 
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malacarregui, and the affair was decided 
upon; but when everything was ready for 
execution, Zurbano went to the civil go- 
vernor, and offered to reveal what was 
going on, with the names of the parties 
engaged in the plot, on the condition of his 
receiving his own pardon for past offences. 
This was granted, and Zurbano, having 
forned a small band, commenced against 
the Carlists those bold excursions which 
raised him, in the end, to the highest grades 
of the army, and ended by the catastrophe 
which has ruined the whole of his family. 

As to the monk, he and another person 
were executed, and several of the inhabi- 
tants of Logrono were sent to the presidios 
for the part they had taken in the plot got 
up by Zurbano. 

It will thus be seen that the very services 
rendered to the cause of the queen, for which 
our sympathy has been taxed, were founded 
on the blackest treachery. Sordid and 
murderous to the last, he took up arms 
because he thought the time arrived when 
this might be done with profit; and in the 
few days that he went on successfully, his 
ferocity was gratified by putting one unfor- 
tunate functionary to death, in cold blood. 

The sequel of his story is sufficiently me- 
lancholy and interesting. It gives evidence 
of retributive Providence, which ought not 
to be lost sight of by the reader. His sons 
had been captured and shot without trial, 
and he, a wretched fugitive, with Cayata- 
no Muro, his brother-in-law, after making 
an unsuccessful effort to escape in the di- 
rection of Portugal, retraced their weary 
steps towards the rugged Cameros moun- 
tains, where they hoped to lie concealed 
till the ardour of the enemy’s pursuit re- 
laxed, and the viligance of the royal troops 
became lulled. They wandered for some 
days in the defiles of the Cameros; cold 
and hunger compelled the fugitives to seek 
the abodes of men, and one night Cayatano 
Muro managed to enter the village of Mon- 
tenegro, ps obtained, at the peril of his 
life, an interview with his wife, who con- 
fided his perilous condition to three of her 
relations, and it was at last determined 
by them that Zurbano and his brother- 
in-law should retire to a lonely grange, 
near the neighbouring village of Ortigossa. 
Here they remained secreted upwards of a 
month, a few friends ministering to their 
wants. But a cunning partisan chief fol- 
lowed Zurbano’s track with the instinct of 
a bloodhound. This individual had, in 
days of yore, been one of Zurbano’s 
smuggling companions, and afterwards a 
guerilla chief, not uncelebrated for his 
stratagems and audacious enterprises, until 
he passed over to the Christinos, a short 

time before the termination of the civil war, 
and was rewarded for his treason with the 
rank of major in the Spanish army. It ap- 

















pears he had an,idea that Zurbano was 
still lurking in the neighbourhood of 
Logrono and Soria, and, urged on by the 
hope of reward and promotion, Juan Mateo, 
or El Rayo, did not, like the commandants 
of the queen’s troops, give up the pursuit, 
but day and night continued his excursions 
and espionage, until he actually discovered 
the hiding-place of Zurbano and Cayatano 
Muro. El Rayo immediately hastened to 
the spot, with a few of his men and some 
soldiers which had been placed under his 
orders. Cayateno Muro was the first who 
perceived the danger. He attempted to 
escape by leaping from a door in the hay- 
loft, and was immediately killed by a dis- 
charge of musketry. Zurbano was taken 
within the building. He made no resistance. 
On being led out, he beheld the yet warm 
body of his brother-in-law being strapped 
upon a mule, to be carried to Logrono. At 
this spectacle Zurbano ejaculated, “Ay de 
me! my pobre cunado!” (Alas! my poor 
brother-in-law!). He was likewise placed 
upon a mule, pinioned, and his feet tied to 
the animal’s girth. In this plight, and 
surrounded by troops, whom the news of 
his capture had brought from the nearest 
post, Zurbano was conveyed to the village 
of Tarquemada and from thence to Logrono, 
where he was shot in the Plaza, in the pre- 
sence of some thousand spectators. 

Thus passed the unhappy man from 
turbulent strife to eternity. He was no 
patriot, no hero,—but a bold desperado, 
who has left a name at which many 


——* ‘urned pale, 
To point a morel or adorn a tale,” 





Dr. RUMBALL AND MESMERISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR, 


Sir—In an article of a recent Mirror, 
you have inserted some remarks alleged to 
ave been made by a Mr. Rumball on Mes- 
merism, but as you have headed the article 
a@ Quiz Lecture, I presume you do not in- 
tend to adopt the remarks of the learned (!) 
lecturer as your own sentiments on this sub- 
ject. Perhaps you merely give insertion 
to Mr. Rum-ball’s absurdities and barefaced 
untruths in order that some person may 
expose them. 
As a lover of science and scientific men, 
I must enter my protest against a person 
so utterly unknown as this lecturer is, 
being actuated by a desire for truth, where, 
by a little legerdemain, he endeavours to 
explain certain phenomena. He may be 
correct relative to such menas Vernon and 
others—for every department of science has 
had its charlatans; but when he levels his 
shafts at such men as Dr. Elliotson—a phy- 
sican, than whom there does not exist a more 
practical professional man — a gentleman 
who has done more inacurative point than 
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any living practitioner —whose lectures deli- 
vered at University College, and at St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital, will ever be esteemed as a 
text book for succeeding generations of 
students in medicine, and as a book ofsound 
principles, enunciated in the clearest and 
ablest manner for the practitioners in every 
country, where medicine is cultivated as a 
science. The lecturer states that “ Dr. El- 
liotson lost a lucrative situation at the Lon- 
don Hospital owing to the detection of colli- 
swon between him and two of his alleged mes- 
meric patients.” 

Sir, there are no less than three vp 
sentations in this precious piece of balder- 
dash. In the first place, Dr. Elliotson never 
received any remuneration a to 
any — in his life; secondly, he never 
pam and never was physician to the 

ndon Hospital; and thirdly, no collision 
was ever detected between him and two of 
his patients. These assertions I will prove. 

The facts are these: Dr. Elliotson was 
physician to University bapn, Hospital, 
and a respected lecturer to the largest class 
of medical students ever assembled in this 
once splendid establishment. Inthe course 
of his scientific researches, he discovered 
certain phenomena in which he was deeply 
interested. He did not labour in secret; 
but as a scientific physician he desired the 
world tocome and witness his experiments 
on nervous patients, and individuals af- 
flicted with certain peculiar affections. 
The invitation was accepted by thousands 
of the highest in the land, then renowned 
throughout all countries for their science, 
worth, character, and rank. On these days 
I have seen hundreds of carriages at Uni- 
versity College Hospital, and the flower of 
England's noblest sons and daughters have 
crowded to witness the experiments car- 
ried on, not with a desire for effect, but to 
ascertain whether there is some curative 
agency in animal magnetism, and the re- 
sults of these experiments were considered 
highly important by the most eminent men 
of the day—men unbiassed and indifferent 
to modern innovation, if it established new 
truths in science. 

Amongst the most eminent pathologists 
stands Mr. Kiernan, whose  contribu- 
tions to morbid anatomy, and minute ana- 
tomy, places him in the first rank as a sur- 
geon and anatomist. This gentleman, cele- 
brated throughout Europe for his inimita- 
ble treatise on the liver, &c., which gained 
for him the office of examiner at the London 
University, declared to me that he “ went 
to Dr. Elliotson’s demonstrations with a 
prejudiced feeling against such exhibitions 
in our public hospitals, but that he was 
compelled, in justice to the learned Dr., to 
admit that there was something important 
to science in animal magnetism, and what 
that something was, time would show; it 
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was an extraordinary exhibition.” This 
was said to the writer after hundreds of the 
first in the fields of science, literature, and 
art, had witnessed the experiments on ‘two 
of Dr. Elliotson’s alleged mesmeric pati- 
ents.” Amongst the colleagues of Dr. El- 
liotson, Dr Sharpey stands pre-eminent as 
a physiologist, aye, second to no one in Eu- 
rope; and I have seen a letter from that gen- 
tleman eulogising Dr. Elliotson’s exertions, 
but declining to give any opinion of the 
“facts elicited, because he was fearful of 
damaging the reputation of the school to 
which they were both attached.” Now this 
was prudence on the part of Dr. Sharpey, 
because he was then but recently appointed 
professor of physiology, and being com- 
paratively a poor man to Dr. Elliotson, he 
might have seriously compromised his 
interests. Surely selfish considerations 
ought not to stay the progress of science 
and truth; but in this case it prevented the 
free and fair expression of 2 great man’s 
private opinion Coie promulgated to the 
world. I know you do not like long arti- 
cles, therefore I will resume the subject 
next week; and I think I can prove that 
this Mr. Rumball has proceeded too far 
when he attacks men whose genius and ta- 
lents are the theme for general admiration 
in every clime celebrated for intelligence. 
Your obedient servant, 


Feb, 1, 1845. Epwakrpb PortwWIne. 





The Local Historian, and Table-Book. 
[Smith.] 

Mr. Richardson, of Newcastle, has re- 
cently added two volumes to his interesting 
work, under the above title, connecte 
with the county of Durham, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Like the former portions, they 
contain a vast variety of eurious historical 
facts, startling legends, and ancient ballads, 
carefully collated. The untiring zeal of 
the editor has left no stone unturned to 
render his labours as complete as they are 
interesting. No man ever manifested more 
praiseworthy diligence to save whatever is 
remarkable in the history of the locality 
from passing into oblivion. It contains 
matter that must amuse every one. All 
tastes will here be gratified. We shall 
hereafter recur to its entertaining pages. 
It is embellished with numerous engravings 
of remarkable scenes and antiquarian ob- 
jects. The work ought to obtain celebrity; 
and many matters, too recent strongly to 
fix attentious at present, will become really 
valuable and important as the book gains 
age, as Boswell’s minute details of John- 
son’s life, unheeded or derided at first, are 
now classed with the choicest treasures of 
literature. We subjoin one lively and gra- 
phic sketch :— 
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JACK STOKOE. 


‘* He was a man of strange temperament, 
Of mild demeanour though of savage mood 
artd meant 


For something better.” Byraon. 


There is a little house in one of those 
broken glens, so numerous in the wild un- 
cultivated moors stretching between the 
North and South Tyne, that has from the 
time of its rearing been the haunt of smug- 
glers, poachers, and others of the free call- 
ing. The appearauce of the place suffi- 
ciently attests its character, or literally 
speaking, that of its inhabitants. There 1s 
no direct, immediate passage into the dwell- 
ing. You first enter an obscure, dirty cow- 
house, and proceed through it, at the im- 
minent hazard of dislocating your neck 
over a ruminating cow or a dozing donkey, 
not to mention the innumerable piled frag - 
ments of heath, bent wood, tin, &c., left by 
tinkers and besom-makers for the last do- 
zen years. Through adusky door-way, you 
are ushered into the den of the owner 
This consists of a large square, undi- 
vided room in which furniture, utensils, and 
the inmate’s whole wardrobe and patri- 
mony lie at once exposed to the gaze. The 
floor is of clay—the tenacious mortar-like 
clay of the fen—not smooth and well laid 
as such floors commonly are—but disfigur- 
ed by inequalities, and loeohen into shape- 
less holes which, once worn by repeated 
footsteps in the soft material, have never 
been considered worth the trouble of being 
levelled or filled up. This apartment is 
little better illuminated than the one you 
have left, the solitary window it boasts, 
being of scarcely greater dimensions than 
two ordinary panes ; and as if this did not 
abundantly render “ darkness visible,” and 
exclude the cheering beam, a part of it is 
stuffed up with the tails of a coat, a wisp of 
hay, a brimless hat, or an endless et cetera 
of nameless articles enveloped in an old 
sack! The “loft’’ above is formed of rough 
sticks, still bristling with the attempted 

lish of the hatchet—rudely crossed and 
interlaced with rods and accumulated rub- 
bish—and on this, “ stowed away,” a large 
quantity of peats, turf, and hay. The means 
of communicating betwixt this depository 
of stores and the region below is by a short 
ladder or stee, as it is styled in those parts, 
usually occupying a prominent position 
in the midst of the floor. 

About seventy years ago, this hovel was 
occupied by a smuggler yclept Jack Stokoe, 
a man of great personal strength and reso- 
lute character. He carried on anextensive 
trade in tea, brandy, and illicit wares, and 
kept in his employ several followers, en- 
trusted with the charge of a number of 
those ponies or shelties, which have proved 
so well adapted to the purposes of the in- 














land contrabandist. His manner of life was 
viewed favourably by the lower orders, and 
connived at by the farmers and. country 
gentry—and no exciseman had ever had 
the hardihood to enter his ont or 
otherwise molest him. It happened, how- 
ever, that a revenue officer, a stranger in 
those parts, succeeded to the charge of the 
district, to whom intimations having been 
conveyed of the nature of Stokoe’s dealings, 
he was resolved, at the earliest opportunity, 
to bring him to account. Being furnished 
with certain intelligence of the arrival of a 
large cargo of spirit, he decided upon 
pouncing upon him without hesitation, and 
applied to a magistrate for a warrant of 
search The worthy —— of law, who 
was, it seems, of the Squire Inglewood 
school,—strongly advised him against such 
@ measure, assuring him that Stokoe was 
an extremely dangerous man, and disliked 
very much to have his private affairs too 
intimately scrutinised—above all, by gen- 
tlemen of a particular class, and that he re- 
garded the life of-a man in a case of that 
kind, as little as that of adog. But that 
officer was not to be swayed from what he 
considered his duty, by such appeals to 
the weaker side of his humanity—so, after 
obtaining the warrant, he set forth on his 
mission,—alone, but well armed. 

On arriving at the house he found Stokoe 
and a little girl, sole inmates—and nowise 
daunted at the formidable aspect of the 
former, he disclosed to him his errand un- 
hesitatingly. Stokoe nodded, but neither 
spoke, nor stirred from his seat in the chim- 
ney corner. The gauger then commenced 
ransacking the house, from the closet bed 
in the corner, turning all the bed-clothes 
eut upon the floor, to the bulky oatmeal 
chest behind the door—but without success. 
He then lifted and tossed over the straw 
in the cow-house, prying curiously into 
every hole and aperture—but nothing ap- 

The loft filled with hay next at- 
tracted notice, and he expressed a desire 
to explore it also. Stokoe pointed to the 
ladder, but still preserved his imperturba- 
ble silence. The gauger ascended accord- 
ingly, highly ela at the gratifying man- 
ner in which he had bullied his stalwart 
host, and no doubt fully satisfied that a bold 
face will carry a man through any difficulty. 
Greater part of the hay he tumbled in the 
room “ami without meeting with 
anything like the article sought. Tired 
and disappointed, he descended the ladder, 
and prepared to depart. 

es ie,” cried the smuggler, in a stern 
voice, speaking for the first time since the 
gauger entered his house,—“ Lassie, bring 
Brown Janet.” 3 

The girl disappeared for an instant be- 
hind the bed, and returned with a large 
oak sapling, enough to have felled an ox. 
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“Now you rascal,” cried the smug- 
gler taking the stick, and stepping be- 
tween his visitor and the door,—“ If yehave 
license to turn an honest man’s house up- 
side er mun leave it as ye fand it.” 


as hr 0 you eet tesla tae 
astoun uger, now beginning for 
first time to think that he had aa with an 
ugly customer.” 

“ Mean!” roared Stokoe, in a furious 
voice, flourishing his ponderous cudgel 
above his head, “why I mean you must 
stow that hay away to its Bees, or,” utter- 
ing a tremendous oath, “I'll break every 
bone in your skin!” 

The gauger stept back, and drew a 
pistol from his ket, but ere ,he could 
present it, a blow from Brown Janet, 
sent it whirling to the other side of 
the house, where it harmlessly exploded,— 
and in another second, the cudgel was close 
to his face, whilst a glare of savage fury 
fired the eyes of his antagonist, and the 
scowl of wrath ruffled his ferocious features. 
The terrified gauger supplicated aloud for 
mercy, promising to replace everything, 
and never to trouble him more. Stokoe, after 
taking the remaining pistol from him, 
pegpnince = to fall a ae he = 
to accordingly—toiling and carrying 
hay in sma‘ unten p4 the rickety ladder, 
at the utmost bodily peril. For four hours 
did he labour, and during the whole of that 
time, did his taskmaster stand by him, 
cudgel in hand, without uttering a word. 
When he had finished, Stokoe told him to 
be seated, and as this request could not 
only not be gainsayed, but was also very 
acceptable, he obeyed. His host then dis- 
appeared behind the bed, and returned 
with a Brown Janet of a different descrip- 
tion, to wit, a huge bottle or “ gray-hen” of 
brandy, or, as the poet otherwise expres- 
ses it, of amoonlight run when moon was 
none.” He filled up a measure of the raw, 
and handing it to his guest, desired him to 
drink. The latter did not hesitate te com- 

ly, but drained the cup with a relish that 

urnished abundant proof, that the non-pay- 
ment of custom-house tribute had deprived 
the liquor of none of its genuine proper- 
ties. 

“ Now,” said Stokoe, “ you can go—you 
are the first that ever ib dw my Caen 
—and in consideration of your being a 
stranger, I forgive you—but mind, if yeu 
come a second time—get measured for your 
coffin before ye leave hame. 





Che Gatherer, 

The Value of Dogs.—In the evidence 
given before the committee on dog-steal- 
ing, we find that beautiful animal, which 
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arenow stolen wholesale for exportation, are 
more valuable than many would suspect. 
It was stated that in one case a spaniel 
was sold for £105, and in another under a 
sheriff's execution for £95 at the hammer; 
and £50 or £60 are not unfrequently given. 
This exposé must prove fatal to the old 
description of a bargain, which it was com- 
mon to characterise on the price being low, 
as ‘“ dog cheap.” 


A Patriarch.—Mr. Morris Thurston died 
on Monday, the 23d ult., at the age of 108. 
The deceased, up to the last seven weeks, 
enjoyed excellent health and spirits. He 
lived for upwards of sixty years in the 
house in which he died, in Guinea-street, 
Exeter, and never till lately allowed any 
one to go into it. He was a herbal doctor, 
as such travelled through Devon, work- 
ing marvellous cures, and he followed his 
vocation till within the last two months, 
and people applied to him for advice, and 
received his nostrums whilst on his death 
bed. He was an alchymist, and an adept 
in astrology, and it seems as if these anci- 
ent delusions lingered with him alone. 


German Robbers and their Religion.—Be- 
fore the Reformation the banditti of Ger- 
many affected great piety. There was a 
lonely chapel at Krugelotein, in the terri- 
tory of Bamberg, where mass wassaid three 
times a week. Here, under colour of hear- 
ing it, all the bands of robbers and their 
scouts met together. Woe to the company 
of.merchants that fell in their way, for they 
not only plundered them, but pe vere the 
barbarous practice of cutting off the right 
hand of their prisoners: it was in vain that 
the wretched sufferers implored them to cut 
off the left and leave the right. Hans Tho- 
mas of Absberg thrust the right hand of a 
shopkeeper, which he had chopped off into 
the bosom of the unfortunate man, and 
told him when he got to Nurnberg he 
might give it to the burgermeister in his 
name.” 

Luther when a Child—Luther relates that 
his mother once scoarged him till the blood 
came, on account of one miserable nut; that 
his father nad punished him so severely 
that it was with great difficulty that he 
could get over the child’s terror and aliena- 
tion; at school he was flogged fifteen times 
in one forenoon. He had to earn his bread 
in singing hymns before the doors of hou- 
ses, and new year’s carols in the villages. 


Mockery of Heaven—When Cromwell 
was dying thanks were publicly given for 
the undoubted pledges of his recovery 
which God had vouchsafed! Even his 
death did not dissipate the delusion. When 
that news was brought to those who were 
met together to pray for him, “ Mr. Sterry 
stood up and desired them not to be trou- 
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bled, for, said he, ‘this is good news! be- 
cause, if he was of great use to the people 
of God when he was amongst us, now he 
will be much more so, being ascended to 
heaven to sit at the right hand of Jesus 
Christ, there to intercede for us, and to be 
mindful of us on all occasions.” —Dr. Southey. 


Hints to the Fair.—An old writer says— 
“Tt sometimes happens that young ladies, 
especially those of Florence, endeavour to 
heighten their beauty by the application of 
medicated waters and colours to their skin, 
But as women who fear God do not use 
these things, and as I do not wish to make 
myself obnoxious to them, or to incur the 
displeasure of God and our Lady, I shall 
say no more on this subject. But I advise 
you, if you desire to preserve your com: 
plexion for a sone period, to wash yourself 
with water from fountains, rivers, or wells; 
and I warn you, that if you use cosmetics 
your face will soon become withered, your 
teeth black, and you will become old before 
the natural course of time, and be the ugli- 
est object possible. 


Death by Fire.-—A great many deaths by 
fire have occurred this winter. Within the 
last week eight or ten children have thus 
been sacrificed in or near London. Such 
being the case, it ought to be known that a 
starch has been invented, which, if gauze. 
muslin, linen, or any substance used for 
clothes or dresses, be sprinkled or saturated, 
as with common starch, they will not ig- 
nite without difficulty ; and if they do ignite, 
such is the anti-inflammable power of the 
composition that they will not blaze or emit 
flame, but will smoulder like tinder. 


Ancient Ring.—There has lately been 
discovered, among the ruins of Carthage, 
an episcopal ring, in very good preserva- 
tion, made of pure gold, and about an ounce 
in weight. It is of an sme form; on 
one side is engraved the figure of Jesus 
Christ, between the apostles St Peter and 
St. John; on each of the other seven sides 
is one of the seven sacraments of the Ca- 
tholic church. Round the ring is a legend, 
composed of two lines in Greek characters, 
each preceded by a cross, and presumed 
to be a sentence from Scripture. 


A Voyage of Discovery rationally accounted 
for.— Commander Wilks, at Wytoochee, 
says, on his men reaching the huts, inquiry 
was made of them for their women, when 
a general burst of laughter ensued, and 
they gave us to understand, that they had 

enetrated our motive for visiting their is- 
jand—“That as we inhabited an island with- . 
out any women, we wanted to have some.” 
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